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which condition the generalisation, are not the possible effect of
more than one distinct set of fundamental properties. I do not
know upon what ground we could establish a finite probability
to this effect. The necessity for this seemingly arbitrary hypo-
thesis strongly suggests that our conclusions should be in the
form of inductive correlations, rather than of universal general-
isations. Perhaps our generalisations should always run: ^ It is
probable that any given </> is// rather than, ' It is probable that
all (j> are// Certainly, what we commonly seem to hold with con-
viction is the belief that the sun will rise to-morrow, rather than
the belief that the sun will always rise so long as the conditions
explicitly known to us are fulfilled. This will be matter for
further discussion in Part V., when Inductive Correlation is
specifically dealt with.
10.  There is a vagueness, it may be noticed, in the number of
instances, which would be required on the above assumptions
to establish a given numerical degree of probability, which
corresponds to the vagueness in the degree of probability which
we do actually attach to inductive conclusions.   We assume
that the necessary number of instances is finite, but we do not
know what the number is.   We know that the probability of a
well-established induction is great, but, when we are asked to
name its degree, we cannot.    Common sense tells us that some
inductive arguments are stronger than others, and that some
are very strong.   But how much stronger or how strong we
cannot  express.    The  probability  of  an induction is only
numerically definite when we are able to make definite assump-
tions about the number of independent equiprobable influences
at work.   Otherwise, it is non-numerical, though bearing relations
of greater and less to numerical probabilities according to the
approximate limits within which our assumption as to the possible
number of these causes lies.
11.  Up to this point I have supposed, for the sake of simplicity,
that it is necessary to make our assumptions as to the limitation
of independent variety in an absolute form, to assume, that is to
say, the finiteness of the system, to which the argument is applied,
for certain.   But we need not in fact go so far as this.
If our conclusion is C and our empirical evidence is E, then,
in order to justify inductive methods, our premisses must include,
in addition to E, a general hypothesis H such that C/H, the